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NOTES ON SEMITIC GEAMMAR. 

By Professor Max L. Maegolis, 

Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 



II. 

THE FEMININE ENDING T IN HEBREW. 

In the current Hebrew grammars (Olshausen, §109; Bickell- 
Curtiss,§92; Stade, §308; Gesenius-Kautzsch, 2.5th ed., § 80, 2b) 
we are informed that feminine nouns in Hebrew, so far as the 
gender is indicated by a distinct formative element, end either in 
AT or simple T, e. g., TV^'^Tj construct state WJSn = hakam + at, 
in b I* IS! cstr . inb''jS;='ayal + t. Whatever the mutual relation 
of the two terminations may be, namely, whether T be a modifica- 
tion ("eine Abart") of at or not, it is acceded that both stand 
on an equal footing, and that they existed alongside of each other 
in the earliest speech of the Hebrews: the one is vocalic and 
accented, the other consonantal and unaccented. We are then 
told that the toneless termination is "especially frequent with 
participles and infinitives" and that the cstr. st. and the forms 
with suffixes show a predilection for the shorter accretion, e. g., 
mV"; Jer. 22:23 and niV"^ ibid. 31:8, cstr. mnV"' ibid. 15:9, 
with suff. ^Vrhi] Prov. 23:25, imbi"; ibid. 17 : 257 Pimbi'' Cant. 
6 : 9, nirilbi-; Jer. 50 : 12. The plural, they tell us, is formed from 
the longer ending, even where the latter does not happen to be 
found in the Old Testament literature (e. g., fiTb^S Ex. 1:19, 
pi. thY'Q ibid, from *nib"'/J). 

I ask myself the following question: Why is it that, while we 
find nasr; 2 Sam. 20:16, cstr. WjSn Ex. 85:25, and fT^]?? Deut. 
7:14, csVr. tnpy Ps. 113:9, with 'suff. ^nj^nS Gen. 30^33 (from 
ni5na iUd. 15- 6) and ?jn7jna Ex. 20: 10 (from fTCnn ibid. 20: 13, 
cstr. W;3nSl Deut. 28:26), we have no choice in the case of forms 
like fnb^, nb^i^, nib/.2a which have in the const, st. almost 

t:|'tt-'tt:- 

invariably mb'"' , flb'^Sfl , t^Sb'JIJ , and forms like *imb''; , isny^ , 
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InSbS'a would be regarded by. any Hebraist as ungrammatical ? 
The obligatory use of in^b^ , etc., forms, it seems to me, cannot 
be accidental. 

I turn to Aramaic and find there not only an analogous phe- 
nomenon, but I think also the key to an adequate solution of the 
problem. 

THE ARAMAIC SYSTEM OP NOMINAL INFLECTION 

appears to me simple and consistent throughout. 

I group Aramaic nouns as (1) hi-, (2) tri-, (3) pluriliteral. 

BILITEBALS. 
The general type of a biliteral noun is c v c, i. e., so far as the 
stem is concerned, the noun consists of two consonants and one 
intervening vowel. The latter may be short or long; the second 
consonant simple or doubled. Examples of a long vowel followed 
by a doubled consonant are wanting, in fact impossible from a 
Semitic point of view (c/. Bickell-Ourtiss, §38; "pb? Dan. 4:5; 
5:8 Qere for -pbb? = ■]''bb5 , "f^P Deut. 4:5 quoted by Dalman, 
Qrammatik des judisch-paldstinischen Aramdisch, 274, t;^'" 
Noeldeke, Syrische Qrammatik, § 178 B, are only seeming excep- 
tions which will find an explanation below, p. 208, 24) . Hence we 
find the following three types: (a) cvc, (6) cvc, (c) cvc. 
These are at the same time the forms of the absol. and cstr. st. 
sing., only that in the third case, since the second consonant is 
vowelless, its doubling is only potential, not actual. E. g., 

I. a. r* "la &. '^ "1^2 c. ^ nb 

All the other forms in the inflection are derived from I. by inflec- 
tional accretions or by the addition of an element the complete 
union of which with the stem is marked by the presence after the 
final radical of a full or reduced vowel (e. g., i^^^S Dan. 8:6, 
nffil 5:20, -jinba 2:38 = koleh6n). 

This fact itself requires an explanation, i. e., it must be under- 
stood as the result of a certain principle. The following observa- 
tions are intended to show that the latter cannot be formative, 
but must be phonetic. 

The Arabic system of nominal inflection, notably in its case 
endings, the inflectional differentiation of the two states, the 
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formation of the pluralis sanus, the manner in which the pro- 
nominal suffixes are appended, is claimed by some scholars to be 
identical with the Protosemitic system, while according to others 
it is an expansion thereof. The question is certainly an open one. 
But even admitting the view mentioned in the second place to be 
the correct one, we may safely take the Arabic system as an index 
to the more ancient method. Leaving aside roots terminating in 
a semivowel (where, however, the changes effected in the stem 
are due to the nature of the latter and not to the inflectional ele- 
ments per se), we may observe that (except in some cases to be 
mentioned soon) the inflectional accretions leave the nominal 
stem in its original form. This is best seen in the forms with 
suffixes. sJo = » + Jo, |iio(3o = liii^H- ^ Jo • The final stem (or 
case) vowel always remains; it may even influence the character of 
the vowel contained in the pronominal element (s for s > when 
preceded by i) ; only once it is seemingly influenced by the con- 
sonant with which the suffix commences (^_5~) '• e., ^5~ in all 
three cases ; which simply means that the genitive has here taken 
the place of the other cases). Thus the nominal stem (including 
its final vowel) suffers no change throughout the inflection, i. e., 
the principle of inflection is not phonetic, but formative. To 
take the forms with suffixes, it can be shown that the same method 
of appending them to the stem is applied both in Aramaic and 
Arabic. Compare 'pb'^T = '(ti + ''T and -p'ra^ = -jin + "uk Dal- 
man, 160, 157, with ^^^^^ , pe^f . The suffixes in nmi (see 
above) = ruhihl, DHT Ezr. 5:8 = yidahum are exactly the 
same as in »^^\ , .iiJo • Thus the formative principle is the 

identical one in both examples: hence the preservation of the 

final stem-vowel in one and its partial loss in the other must be 

explained on purely phonetic grounds. 

The fact before us is that a Semitic (Arabic) vowel in the 

same position is retained in the Aramaic in one form and wholly 

or partly dropped in another. It is well known that Arabic long 

s ... 
vowels remain in Aramaic, c/., e. g., v_*j'f^ = ^''Jn'' Dalman, 256 = 

v^Ll. Only shm't vowels are subject to total or partial decay. 
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c/. jj-^"^'5 ^ V^r^? •^^^'- 4: 17 = -r^i- ■ What are then the condi- 
tions which render this decay possible, often necessary? Syllabic 
conditions, in the first place. Short vowels in closed syllables 
remain, cf. >-*=5v-« , !!<Zl3"1/J Dalman, 133. It is only in open 
syllables that a short vowel may be reduced or else disappear 
entirely. A second factor is apparently required to determine 
whether a short vowel in an open syllable shall remain or not. This 

factor, it seems to me, is accentual. A comparison of Arabic (j^o 
with Bibl. Aram. ■j^'ninS ("(^^p,!;). TargHmic "pnnS ("j^Stp'^a, Merx, 
Chrestomathta, 109, 3) and modern Arabic katebin (Spitta, 
§ 70 5) on the one hand and Syriac ^^aI (this the ordinary 
form; occasional forms like ^>'v° occur, Noeldeke, loc. cit., 16, 
footnote) on the other should teach us, in the first place, that, 
before a vowel is allowed to disappear entirely, it passes through 
a stage at which it is articulated unemphatically, indistinctly {is 
reduced, we say), and, secondly, that the cause of this unemphatic 
articulation is absence of stress. In jj^'; ^^^^ word-accent falls 
on the penult (Caspari-Mueller, 5th ed., §30); modern Arabic 
katebin ( Spitta, § 25 a, 1 ) indeed points to just such an accentua- 
tion; hence the (main) accent in "p^tl"' stands presumably where it 
stood originally. Spitta (§24) informs us that in reading Arabic 
we ought to pay attention also to secondary accents; T2lT has a 
secondary accent (on the first syllable). We may at once infer 

that Arabic ij^^y should be properly pronounced with two 

stresses, watibina (leaving it for the present undecided as to 
which of the two was originally the principal accent) ; this was 
certainly the Aramaic pronunciation of the word. The syllable 
Ti was thus never accented in Aramaic, and consequently its 
vowel liable to a less emphatic articulation. A short [Semitic, 
Arabic] vowel in an open syllable, we can speak now with preci- 
sion, will remain in Aramaic if stressed, but will be slurred or 
passed over rapidly and eventually cease to be articulated alto- 
gether if unaccented. We raay point to similar facts in other 
languages. Cf. in Greek (Trroix-qv by the side of TiTojxxu, tSpaKov \\ 
bipKoimi, TraTjoiv II irarepes (Brugmann, " Grriechische Grammatik" [in 
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Iwan Miller's Handhucli der klassischen AUertums- Wissenschaft, 
II., 2d ed.], § 24: " die Tiefstufenformen waren durch Vokalreduk- 
tion infolge der Hochtonigkeit der folgenden Silbe entsprungen") ; 
in Latin valde by the side of validus, feeculum |j feeiculum, 
AGMEN jl *agimen, peoptee j| *PEOPiTEE (Stolz-Schmalz, "Lateini- 
sche Grammatik" [ibid.], § 74). In our own language the 
initial a in "America" is in familiar speech seldom given its full 
sound; I should transcribe it by — , were I to use a Hebrew 
symbol; note the full sound which the accented a has in the 
word "Itdlian" and its indistinctness when unaccented, as in the 
word "Italy." 

PIm^"i , so much we can see now, kept a full vowel after the 
second radical because that vowel was the bearer of an accent, 
while in "liH^S the vowel in the same position was reduced 
because it was not accented. But what were the principles of 
Early Aramaic accentuation? How, in the first place, shall we 
get at them ? By induction, I answer with Lagarde ( tJbersicM 
Uher die . . . Bildung der Nomina, 153, 4:sqq.). The nominal 
forms with which we are concerned at present offer the following 
suggestions : 

1. nri!n = ruhihi = ruhihl (c/. ^fflSi?: Dan. 5:2) and its 
like compared with 'pn^S = kuli hum remind us on the one 
hand that in the sufiixes we possess originally self-existent words 
which, in order to give up their independent existence, had first 
to lose that which marks the separate existence of a word, i. e., 
stress, and be reduced to the level of enclitics (c/. 5 Tarrjp fiov), 
and on the other that, when stronger motives came into play, 
hov/ever close the union may have been between the dominant 
noun and the pronominal element, the tendency towards enclisis 
was overcome and the suffix kept its own accent, though it may 
have been subordinate to the main accent within the nominal 
stem. It seems that all the suffixes except those which at present 
terminate in a consonant consisted originally of one (open) sylla- 
ble with (probably) a long vowel; while ^, ,_ka, ^om, ^oi (c/. 

Arabic IJ', °^, Lh , ZJt> and occasional forms in Hebrew, as, 
e.(j.,r\T\^m Ezek. 1:11, TOSnaf ibid. 23:48,49, Hii^rihCS) ibid. 
13:20) point to an originally dissyllabic form. The changes 
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which the two kinds of suffixes undergo in the various dialects 
( with the monosyllabic suffixes shortening of the vowel, * r u h i h i , 

'"/. XA.*\ » its subsequent disappearance, i^'nTi , and, in Talmudic 

and Mandaic, dropping of the initial breathing, cf. Noeldeke, 
Manddische Grammaiik, 68 sq. ; with the dissyllabic suffixes loss 
of the final vowel, "jiniiS , and, only in Talmudic, disappearance 
of the second consonant, cf. Noeldeke, loc. cit. 180, note 1) prove 
that in Early Aramaic the open suffixes (those consisting of an 
open syllable) were enclitics, while the closed ones had at least a 
weak, subordinate stress. 

2. The length or duration of a syllable seems to have mainly 
determined the position of the accent in Early Aramaic. The 
Aramaic accentuation was therefore rhythmic or quantitative. 

.,-iis = jJ-Oj , ^-b-oi = ^T^..i> jvj! , jj^Ti = I Jl_S (the pausal of | J>-J , 

Vernier, I., § 127), t^"l^5 = Uy^ = Uy^ prove the following to have 
been the rules of Early Aramaic accentuation (of nouns) : 

I. Of two syllables of equal duration (open syll. with a short 
vowel = open syll. with a short vowel; open syll. with a long 
vowel = open syll. with a long vowel = closed syll. with a short 
vowel; cv = cv; cv = cv = cvc) the first was accented. Hence 
S'n^5 = lp^ = nfira. 

II. Of two syllables of unequal duration (cv<cv = cvc) the 
longer syll. was stressed. Hence t^T^ = itN-; = y a d a . 

III. The distance between two full stresses in one word had 
to amount to one syllable, and to one syllable only. Hence . ^ ' i^ 
= (|r^-y^ = banina, t;^*— o' = ([Tj-i^j* = ruhina. 

3. It follows from the very nature and meaning of the term 
"enclisis," and for words consisting of two syllables (in addition 
to the enclitic element) also from Rule III., that the syllable 
immediately preceding the suffix must be the bearer of an accent. 
Hence W2 Dan. 3:7 = bihi, rtT j6id. 4:32 = yadihi, nijill = 
ruhihi. From Rule II. we may learn to understand Dhb Ezr. 
5:3 as lahiim; while Rule III. again teaches that Dhl^ will 
have been pronounced yidahiim, 'lifl^S — kiilahiim. 
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4. In the case of two long syllables preceding the enclitic, it 
seems to me that the main accent rested on the first, while the 
second (the one immediately preceding the suflSx) was the bearer 
of a secondary accent thrown upon it by the enclitic, the enclitic 
accent, we may say for short. Thus ^-i - • = dinalka. Similarly 

dinina will have been pronounced dinina, and dina — dina. 
In the subsequent development of the language (e. g., Bibl. Aram.) 
the main and secondary accents change places. Hence the accen- 
tuation flffl"! , Hffil, T'l"'? = ruhlh, ruha, Irin. (A similar 

<.. ' <T I <• • • ^ 

process has taken place in modern Arabic with reference to the 
classical language ; Spitta, § 24. ) A slight stress will have been 
given to the middle syllable in .iiliJj ; in this word as well as in 
'jiilfS the first of the two full stresses was probably originally 
the stronger accent, here also, it seems, the reverse of the later 
usage. 

The derived forms (above, p. 198, 26-30) thus group them- 
selves under two heads: 

P Pit. P' .* m 

II. a. .rt-s nna &• t'*J 4*^13 c. ^ •'Sb 

III. ^-^ QhT. v*f'?^ T^»^T?**i!} v^^ Tin^l 

Note. — Syriac ,^ for """iS Dalman, 158, teaches us that, 
where the vowel of the accretion was dropped, the stem-vowel 
was bound to reappear in its fullness. It goes without saying 
that for a long vowel to be dropped, it had first to go through a 

process of shortening; c/. indeed ljj for ^^^ (Caspari, § 315, 

rem. 6) . Similarly a short vowel in an inflectional accretion would 
remain, as long as it was followed by a consonant, and would 
be dropped only when it lost its consonantal companion. T' Dan. 
5:5 as a construct state form is at once intelligible, of. Jo = y A d u 
(Accent Kule I.). T as an absol. st. form is derivable from Jo 
only through Jo. Jo is a possible absol. st. form; it is the 
usual form in poetry or rhymed prose in the rhyme (Vernier, I., 
§126); the next step is jL-j, the usual pausal form {ibid.). 
Hence T as an absol. st. form is properly a pausal form. T' in 
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its origin is perfectly analogous to DiTjl^ : the stem-vowel reap- 
pears in both, in the one through the reduction of the case-vowel, 
in the other through its total disappearance. Hence I. is a special 
case of III. : the principle is the same. — In II. it may also happen 
that the reduced (stem-) vowel is lost completely. By the side 
of \^ we find li^j (Noeldeke, Syr., §146), k;>J1S, n^-Clit. 
(Dalman, 161). Arabic ^\ , ow!«t , 1^1 become now intelligible, 
and it requires but little effort to identify )^1 Noeldeke, ibid. &~''i^ 
Dalman, 160, with *Jo! = modern Arabic id (Noeldeke, Jf and., 97). 

Feminine Nouns.^ — It will be easily seen that, in the inflec- 
tion of feminines of this class, the absol. and cstr. st. forms follow 
II., e. g., ]ls ln5tS = LlJL = sanfitu ; ilX HSlIJ ; tl^H ii:i . So 
also all forms in the plural, inasmuch as the second radical is fol- 
lowed by a full vowel (the long vowel of the plural endings an, 
at): ^jo , , zio, , liio , , etc. The emphatic st. sing, and all forms 
of the sing, with suffixes which have a full vowel after the T {i. e., 
all forms with open suffixes) come evidently under III. Hence: 

III. a. iLci iiin5j» b. ili^ ijnpy c. iki^ nn^a 

. T : - • T ': (T . T : * 

In all-the examples given under III. (here and above) the vowel 
following the second radical, as may be seen from the rukaK in 
Syriac and the indispensable mfeieG (Stade, §52 a) in Bibl. 
Aram, ('p'nm^ Kautzsch, §9, rem. 4c; U^np? = J^flpy Dalman, 
55 sg.) is not wholly lost. Elsewhere its articulation may be dis- 
pensed with entirely, e. g., |ial< = i^niE Dalman, 161; i^FlTS Ezr. 
6:2, ed. Baer (the mfeiea serves here the same purpose as in 
"'b"flTI3 Stade, §52 b; Kautzsch, ibid., speaks of an "abnormity"!) 
or, since in Semitic a long vowel was not tolerated in a closed 
syllable (above, p. 198, 16), with shortened stem-vowel i^n^'Ji Dan. 
3:6 in the common editt., for which KlTlJtp ed. Baer is a variant 
analogous to D''ST2Jrt)J in Hebrew, Ps. 88:7, from the sing. tj^M'J 
Isa. 29:15; in the case of c the total loss of the final stem-vowel 
would render the doubling of the second radical impossible and 
reduce the form to the level of one of type a {of. Mandaic ^T\n 
Noeldeke, 103, inferring the pronunciation from the spelling). 
Interesting is the reverse. To prevent the total loss of the final 
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stem-vowel in forms of type a, they are raised to such of type c, 
i. e., the second radical is artificially doubled or, as we would say 
in Hebrew grammar, takes the da Gel forte dirimens: fjxl, Merx, 
Grammatica Syriaca, 61 = i^I^S'^TD Merx, Chrestomathia Tar- 
gumica, 62, 7, note 8 = xJm ■ 

There remain yet those forms in the sing, which have a 
reduced vowel after the t [i. e., the forms with closed suffixes). 
Then in b and c (according to Accent Rule III.) the vowel before 
it remains, e. g., I^uLa^ , .osl:^Lie Noeldeke, Syr., 81 sq. Other- 
wise the doubling of the second radical could not be expressed, 
and the long vowel would not receive its due and full articulation, 
c/., e. g., ^siiio^, i. e., "inrTn^lS (c/. above), but correctly ^Is&il 
Noeldeke, ibid. 81. In a we have from the very beginning two 
possible forms: Is&ial (in old Syriac poems; — = -^) = him- 
dtakiim, or .oaiJ^ (the rukaK apparently due to analogy, c/. 
]£ial) Noeldeke, ibid. 82, = hImtekTim = himatakTim. Both 
do justice to Kule III. The latter form — ^ftial — is equally 
built and accented as .osjoJ . Note .osii-i Noeldeke, ibid., with 
n. Thus we obtain: 



V P 



IV. a. . • • . b. •• c. .osi^i^i 

Note. — It will be seen that the shortening of the stem -vowel 
in J^nyuJ (above, p. 204, 28) first originated in liinyifl for 
**ii5Fiyffl and was thence transferred to other forms where of itself 

' : : T 

it was not necessary. For *"p5rC'"JJ is unpronounceable, but iXTiT'^ 
certainly admits of being pronounced, although Hri5T23 is a more 
convenient form. — The cstr. st. rtllJ Dan. 7:1 comes properly 
under IV., c/. "jiSlnDllJ (n'osiiH); here, owing to the total disap- 
pearance of the case-vowel, no alternative was possible, zj^ is 
formed directly from .oazj^ Noeldeke, 83. 

In order to inflect a biliteral noun in Aramaic, the beginner 
will learn the four forms given above: 
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I. a. 1^ h. hi^ c. wol:^ 

II. li^ liaj u:^ 

III. iM; i&iA 1&^^ l^:^^ 

Note ad II. a i^X) ; ad III. 6 Kri3>y3 — a back-formation 

from liinyis . 

If we reconstruct the oldest inflection of biliteral nouns in 
Aramaic, we obtain the following table (by omitting S^PTSl and 
*ii5ri'1*l!5 as inconsistent with the Semitic phonetic law referred to 
above (p. 204, 27), and as coming from a time when the quanti- 
tative distinction of vowels was no longer felt) : 

I. a. ^'i" Ijo l'L»,f L£ll b. f»aJ Ci 

II. 1^ Ux)| \hXL, UOw iJM^ U£.U/ 



. \^ 


^ 


]iV^ 


ivL 


wa^ 





a-:^Lio 


fitilo 



J ■■ K 7 7 

Note |LI nytlj = xcLl pausal form of x^Ll Vernier, I., §129 

TRILITEfiALS. 

The general type of a triliteral noun is cvcvc (the number 
of vowels follows from the Semitic laws of syllabication: 1. All 
syllables begin in a consonant, and in one consonant only — c c v c 
impossible; 2. A syllable may end in a consonant, but in one 
consonant only — cvcc impossible). The middle consonant may 
be simple or doubled: cvcvc or cvcvc. The vowels may be 
both short or both long, or one short and the other long: cvcvc, 
cvcvc, cvcvc, cvcvc. For purposes of inflection (since a 
vowel preceding a doubled consonant is immutable) cvcvc will 
come under the class cvcvc or cvcvc according as the second 
vowel is lonof or short. 
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First Class: cvcvc: 



I. 


\^l^ 






in? 


II. 


V 


T -: r 




N3ba 

T ; - 


11. 




^oajlf 




■jiDsba 


[V. 


fiil/ 









■j-'ibp 



• p y 



^) 

Notes. — II. In Bibl. Aram, the following may be observed: 
with all such noims as retain in Hebrew their dissyllabic character, 
the third radical, if one of the letters flSS^ji , is aspirated, i. e., 
to use a term current in some Hebrew grammars, the first sylla- 
ble is loosely closed; while with nouns corresponding to Hebrew 
monosyllables ("segolates") it is firmly closed. This distinction 
disappears in the plural where the first syllable is always loosely 
closed. The larger meaning of this statement I hope to set forth 
in a future paper on " The Hebrew- Aramaic Plural." In Syriac 
the first syllable is firmly closed in the sing, and plur. of both 
classes of nouns. Traces of the older (=^Bibl. Aram.) method 
are still discernible in Syriac, inasmuch as occasional examples of 
aspiration are limited in the case of the "segolates" to the plural, 
while with other nouns of the triliteral class they are also found 
in the sing., e. g., ]2^ pi. ^.^'C (Heb. tiP_i^), laai. (3p_?) Noel- 
deke, 58 sg. — III. In addition to the methods given in the table, 
Syriac and Targumic present a third possibility. I refer to forms 
like |i-i^j , i&iaa- , ^CTjifl*. , .ooiii] , etc., t. e., iiX-? , l;&vi-iii , etc., 

with the )iL^^ (Duval, Grammaire Syriaque, 125 sqq.; Merx, 
Syr., 76 sqq.), liDHlij^ Dalman, 164. This proves that at a later 
epoch the first syllable came to be considered as originally closed, 
on a line with the first syllable in words like \.Mi^ , and its 
vowel as immutable, so that, in order to facilitate the pronuncia- 
tion, it was found necessary to insert a vowel most probably 
resembling the preceding vowel, though much influenced by the 
character of the consonant immediately following it. ^..io] Noel- 
deke, 62, is a direct descendant of "liSIl'lii^ . As no one will con- 
tend that ^io] is a "Hebraism," we may take tjb/J Dan. 2:10, 
nbn ibid. 4:2, I^S, ObS, DV^, ya-B (Merx, Chrest, cf. the 
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glossary) as good Aramaic forms, descendants of *"p!DSb53 , etc., 
exactly as "jiSSb'p , in its turn, gave rise to i^'zb'i . Prom a com- 
parison of iAa^ with jiJLaa , of v-'\ with jejj , it would follow 
that, in the older method, the reappearing vowel was indeed the 
original vowel (the second vowel of the stem). How far this 
inference is true, when all examples are collected, remains to be 
seen. At any rate I. is no more than a special case of III. — It 
will be readily seen that the principles of Early Aramaic accen- 
tuation as stated above with reference to biliteral nouns are here 
equally at work, and that I. -III. here exactly correspond to II. -IV. 
there (above, p. 206, 1-6). In IV. we have an increment of one 
syllable; the accentuation is in full accord with the rules laid down 
above. 

Second Class: cvcvc [cvcvc]. There is nothing of 
importance to be said of this class, inasmuch as long [immutable] 
vowels suffer no visible change on accoimt of the shifting of the 
accent. 

Thied Class: cvcvc [cvcvc]: 

I. >ai^ Dby -ins M' 1^5^ 

- T •• T - • 

II. u^ adby «"ia3> f'?f ■'^^i* 

T : IT T : |T •■ : • 

III. ^nnSnSs" lili^f ]Zi[^ ^P^lf??, 

IV. ^'^^ 

Notes. — I. ^3? compared with 13? shows the force of the 
long vowel (I. here also a special case of III!). — II. HiS? ! 
Observe the mfeTee! Syriac \Jbl^ is on a line with .aszio, and 
must be judged accordingly; it also explains the forms men- 
tioned above (p. 198, 20). — III. The Syriac forms are instructive. 
No choice allowed as in the first class! — IV. The form ^ ^ /^ v . 
is certainly a possible form, though the one given in the table 
seems to have been preferred on account of its greater ease. 

Fourth Class: cvcvc: 



sm^ajj 



I. 


'H 


DblT 


35ms 




II. 


00 

1'H 


m 


^ 


^ri?''r? 


III. 


v=^'H 


1 : IT : 


P 6. 




IV. 
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Notes. — I. The long vowel draws everywhere the accent upon 
itself (Accent Rule II.).— III. Contrast liSa^T? with ^riT?? 
and observe how the latter could readily pass into J^P'lSy , i. e., 
a form analogous to ]LiLi (First Class, III.). — IV. .asL»-ais is 
on a line with iLLois , J^FTT'^y . .asi^aii would be the correct 
form. The last two observations apply also to nouns of the 
second class. 

The PLURILITERALS foUow the principles laid down for the 
bi- and triliterals. It all depends on the quantity of the last 
vowel. The following table may serve as an illustration: 



I. 




5.^5 


«^Vv>V A. 




II. 


l^lr^ 


T ; : - 


iCiSSn^*. 


op V 


III. 


]Lsxi-f^ 


ili^if 


T : - : V 


t^ 7 


IV. 




.001 &2:^^') 







It remains to be said that the preceding classification has no 
reference to the formation or derivation of the nouns to be 
inflected. For purposes of inflection, Di"* and fl'^Sl are biliterals 
(type 6), vja and T? equally biliterals (type c) ; |Ie^, Hfl^Sl, 
)2ua belong to the first class of triliterals, Hiri'p to the third and 
^na to the fourth, while 13053, l^iya , T|H"tD , ■j'lD'^, etc., are 
regarded as quadriliterals. 

Roots with a semivowel as third radical require a few addi- 
tional remarks. 

First Class. — To \shl correspond forms like KITH Dan. 2:19, 
HITrt Dalman, 109, ^''l^ ibid., )^.V; Noeldeke, 85, etc.; to ( a °i ; 
— Kfirri Dan. 4:11, Kfl'^bN Dalman, iUd., Izo^ Noeldeke, 61; 
to \hl^i — Uo,j. , ]i__i_Ji = rinixA, o9i-J»,_i. Noeldeke, 26, and, 
owing to the long vowel which draws the accent upon itself, \li^f£> 
ibid. 61. As *liS*ITn is the prototype of ^TT\ Dalman, ibid., so 
does ^^3 , i. e., ^13 , presuppose *"plD^ia . If'H and "'lit are per- 
fectly analogous to db*'!£ and T^b^J in their origin. ]S^ corre- 
sponds to TSy . Of. also .aszofl with "(ilTIflDiS ; "jinfl^"! for 
*']inMS'1 , c/. Hiy'1 , is formed by analogy from J^Pliiyi , hence 
also ri^"1 for *nin , c/. T\'"-'T , Dalman, 110. 
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Third Class. — Compare with lU — i^bs Dan. 2:22, with 
i^-I^_JT'53':i ibid. 7:5, with KFOp^— Kn^JI Dalman, 120. 

T ; IT T ; IT T : '• IT t • t 

Note. — ijie = manawat is inflected like iy^ in the singular; 
the plural manawSt is not pronounced zaii , cf. First Class, 
II., but zoiio with w; in Bibl. Aram, and Targumic we find even 
fl153 , 'Sby . It seems that the plural goes back to a parallel form 
with a in the second syllable, cf. JlX* pl- 8liU*« • Still we find 
ois , etc. — Note also zols , a direct descendant of ^QjZai»s . 

The principle of Aramaic nominal inflection, as distinct from 
Arabic or Protosemitic, is phonetic throughout and mainly due to 
the rules which we laid down above as governing Early Aramaic 
accentuation. If we glance once more at our inflectional tables, 
we may observe that the vowel of the feminine ending (a) 
remains or disappears in accordance with those rules of accentua- 
tion, just as any other vowel (a case- or stem-vowel) would in 
identical circumstances. Cf. 



7 ' P -7 P V ' P V . 

\hiD] or liik- II MJ- or Mi^ HSba 



ill II Mi II ^ll tisr^JTa hisnSTDl II i^s-^ ll ,i^ll 



^^ II — "i'lir^Tfl ["lisrijTD] ii li^s- 



ihil [i^nyffl] II i^i- 

£iiio II .,JaS> II «f ^as&^ II ^oawj 

fi:^ II f''^ 

wjTOp II W II r^ or nsiba II ^^ II ^^=i^ 
r^sra ii ^ ii ^^ 

- : IT ^» • 

■('istnaiTj or -jiDinsba ll v«^ii^ or ^isLioii, lisrisba 

I : - : IT N . . . 

^t\l2Vb f^ 11 tflrs or iLlfllj, ihils. 
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From the foregoing parallels we learn that, in Aramaic, the 
vowel of the feminine ending (a) 

1. is necessarily reduced, if followed immediately by a stressed 
vowel; 

2. may disappear, though separated from the next stressed 
vowel by a full measure as prescribed by Eule III., if the pre- 
ceding syllable have room for the vowelless consonant, i. e., end 
in a short vowel; 

3. must remain, if the preceding syllable end in a long vowel 
and the next following vowel lack stress; so also in the construct 
state irrespective of the quantity of the preceding vowel. — The 
following are (a) iiecessary, (6) possible Early Aramaic forms: 

(a) KroTT , »n!553 , «in5;:5< , »riTn5 , hwjtbs or Ksnair: , mib^ 

^ ■^ T -: IT ' T : . T : - ' t : r -: t : - : t : : . t : • it 

fiyra, nba, K^s, tnra?, w^td: 
(6) a. pTim II "itonax , 'ptv^^i \\ pK2p^ , 'pTrnb^ II pt\ibi 

' t;-^ t:-:' t:.it 

[a. I'lsroip, p. «ri5l2]. 

THE FEMININE ENDING IN ARAMAIC. 

The result of our investigation goes to show that the Aramaic 
feminine ending as taken over from Semitic speech was at, the 
vowel being occasionally reduced in accordance with the laws of 
Early Aramaic accentuation, and eventually allowed to disappear 
entirely, provided no phonetic difficulty stood in the way, and 
even then not necessarily. There is no trace in Aramaic of a 
consonantal feminine termination t. 

OUR PROBLEM ANSWERED ON ARAMAIC GROUND. 

Forms like ''^5212:3 II ^KJICS on the one hand, and ''Vrfi^ , 
^ribliLT:: , "'FlMrtri on the other correspond to Hebrew "'ri'^tlS 
II ''t}^yi and "'nnb'-; , ^Tb^]^ , ^npba/3 . The Aramaic forms are at 
once intelligible: "^Fl'a'fflD is a possible, TlSbpa a necessary form. 
For ^flX2TE5 by the side of the former is certainly a possible form; 
while *"'flib'J3a is unpronounceable. In Aramaic we are able to 
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state with precision wheri and why forms like ^nsbO/J become 
necessary. In all forms with the syllable next to the one pre- 
ceding the vowel of the feminine ending being open with a long 
vowel or closed with a short vowel, and the t followed by a 
stressed vowel (in an open suffix e. g.), the last stem-vowel must 
be retained. The reason is obvious: a syllable of the kind just 
mentioned — cv, cvc — has no room for another consonant; and 
since the a of the ending, immediately preceding the stressed 
syllable, must, in accordance with the laws of Early Aramaic 
accentuation, be reduced, the preceding stem-vowel, in accord- 
ance with the same laws, must remain. Kemove one of the two 
conditions, and the obligation will cease: !!<Fl/3^3 and I'lSri'l^'' are 
possible, not necessary forms. Lengthen the vowel of the femi- 
nine ending (in the plural), and you are again limited to one 
form (with the second vowel of the stem reduced irrespective of 
the character of the first syllable) : ^ri!21C3 , Tl'lb'' are necessary 
forms. 

The problem propounded above (p. 197) finds an adequate 
solution on Aramaic ground, ultimately in the laws of Early 
Aramaic accentuation. The presumption forces itself upon us 
that the Hebrew phenomenon will have to be understood as the 
resultant of the identical factors. It is with the aid of the Ara- 
maic that we are led to an observation which an induction of all 
examples verifies, that the necessary retention of the second stem- 
vowel in nouns like TtDj'D'Z , etc., is bound up with the character 
of the first syllable (cv or cvc). So far Hebrew agrees with 
Aramaic (as it also does in the plural, cf. ^tbb'^12 \\ ^tdbl2'U) . 
This necessity is unintelligible on Hebrew inflectional grounds. 
*"'ri5b'i3'p (sing.) is certainly pronounceable. Whence the neces- 
sity of saying in Hebrew TlSba^a , and nothing but TlSba/J ? 
We answer: The proper form corresponding to ^n"lt3y in Hebrew 
also is not "iH'npy {cf. ^fll^llS), but ^tTfpS {i. e., ^flp"}^) ; hence 
^nsba^p the only possible form, for *''nsb'p53 was out of question 
and *^riib^O unpronounceable. 

Have we more than presumptive grounds for this statement 
of ours which will seem rather startling to many a Hebraist? 
Yes, we have. 
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the aramaic method in hebbew nominal inflection. 

A superficial glance at the Hebrew method of nominal inflec- 
tion will bring to light two distinct methods. To take one of the 
most prominent distinctive features, some Hebrew nouns have a 
separate form for the absolute state, while others have not and 
use their construct state form also for the absolute; cf. e. g. nsb 
cstr. inb and TflS'^I cstr. ^2*1 . Let us agree to call the latter 
method the Aramaic one (in the same sense as we call verbal 
forms like lb'; 1 Sam. 17:30, nB^i Ex. 13:18, ^nS'l Deut. 1:44, 
]Tjir\ Job 19:2, ilD^an ibid. 24 : 24,' FlbriD Ezek. 22 :16 over against 

nbj,'ap«^i, ^T\'s^_, -^in [cf. D»]p5 = D^+^pD], si37jn, tibn, cf. 

laij, i-ci], aVt , r.^ ^ etc., Aramaic) ; cf. our remarks above (p. 198, 
22) . Does this lack of a separate absolute state form constitute the 
only feature of the Aramaic method? Let us inflect ISb on the 
one hand and TEi'^j on the other. 

abs. nib mi'n 

cstr. aab m'^ 

''anb "mi 

?{an^ ?{Tra^ or ^j^i'^ 

Qsaab Dsm'^ or tami 

Notes. — 1. In ■'ffll'!! the first syllable is loosely closed, cf. 
niiTSa Gen. 19:33, ibbS Jer. 6:4 [which otherwise would be 
pronounced and written ibS], though occasionally it may be 
firmly closed [cf Tiy-Q. cstr. nSnS but "t&\;2. , finnn cstr. tn'fn] : 
iSSTni 2 Chron. 26: 19.— 2. The — after the first radical becomes 
— after a guttural: WSnb Ps. 102:14, h«pn?l Num. 15:28, cf 
"iSD , ''"ISD but pbn , "phn [so also after the palatal (semi- 
guttural) 5: "ibbj Job 20:7]; before a guttural we find in its 
place —r (where it may be disputed whether we have before us 
an actual phonetic change or else the guttural preserves an 
original A; qatal and qital were old parallels, and it is per- 
fectly possible that the latter represents a deflection from the 
former): isyn^, T\'VCb'^ Isa. 9:6, cf in the verb n-lp Lev. 9:7, 
^a"1|5 ibid. 10 :i, hut *t2n"«fl [imperf. tin^fl"; ibid. 4:33], tltintC Ex. 
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12:21 (this is the rule, although occasionally we meet with llrtTZ! 
Job 6:22), also Arab. Cj imperf. |Io, ^^ — ^^. (Vernier, 

I., § 146, 2). Hence i-[ri Lam. 3:7 and r("15is Cant. 4:1 
belong to lyS Gen. 26:8 and lytS 2 Sam. 14:26, in spite of lyS 
Cant. 4:1 and "ijis Isa. 7:20, in spite also of Arab. l_ji^ . — 
3. ?|isn'^, c/. "^'1^ Judg. 5:4, ir|?p'n Ezek. 35:6 (Lagarde, loo. 
cit. 142:8, rightly compares imper. ?p"1 ibid. 6:11; he should, 

however, have used the term JJii , i6ic/. 1, with the limitation set 
forth above note 2: p is a semi-guttural, DypS Am. 1:13 not- 
withstanding). For ^yJl'n I have no example; I infer it for the 
present from D5TiJ3'n , cf. note 4 (the bbp forms will offer us 
later on a more complete analogy). — 4. For DSTCS'I I have no 
example; DwBa'l cf. D5D5nb Isa. 30:18. In nnb and ' DiSab the 
two systems meet. I look upon DjiSb as an Aramaic form. In 
nab we have a special case of the working of the principle to 
which we owe DSaab {cf. above, p. 208, 7).— 5. iS5>T and !rj'^5>S 
show total loss of the second stem-vowel; i. e., we obtain forms 
analogous to |!s2o, .aaaio ; thus the transition into the "segolate" 
class is effected {cf. above, p. 207 sg.) ; the next step is ^'l^S Lev. 
9:7, i. e., to use a term from Syriac grammar, a form with the 
ULJcso ( p. 207 , 25 ), of which ISS is a direct descendant. Similarly 
we obtain r?! Prov. 19:12,'%i: ibid. 30:29, "^TW Isa. 7:20. 
(Note also the differentiation in meaning: "iTl - stepping [infin. J, 
-{$'! = step).— Q. From ibb^ to %! Hos. 14:8 there is but one 
step — the loosely closed syllable is firmly closed (we may pre- 
sume, this transition took place first before S" and DS" and was 
thence transferred to other forms), which ultimately resulted 
in b'l ; similarly ftSjH gave rise to '^\ , nS|tp)l [from *i*^|j] to 
iSpn . We have now sufficient ground to assume that ""Sib through 
'aab goes back to Sib, i. e., alb inflected according to the 
Aramaic method. Similarly ^isa'^ would have paved the way 
for *ffla'n = Arab. JJ!::, , just as from Jj'Ty^ [= *'^^^^] yfQ actually 
have 1^2 (above, note 5). ybs 2 Sam. 16:13 [with which goes 
«JLfl, I ' < ] and ib% Ex. 36:31 are descendants of *f^'l 
[=Aram. yb?], i. e., the Aramaically inflected 3>bS . bttp forms 
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are but sparely represented in actual Hebrew; still the list may 
be considerably increased by the aid of derivatives, and at the 
same time their transition into btip and btJp forms may be 

witnessed. 'Li'^'2^ by the side of 15"i23 points the way. '^'l^ST and 
its companions of the type ™tOp (Lagarde, he. cit. 199-202) 
presuppose *11DT , etc. The cstr. state li"lit is analogous to the 
Aramaic forms of the type .^Ji^i {ibid. 198). Hebrew Wfl"* 
Eccl. 1:3, lixn [later Hebrew traditionally li^Sll], ■j'laipn t6id. 
7 : 25 are again instances of the Aramaic method. li'liT has "''^IDT , 
-liT by its side, lilpri— xn Prov. 10:21, Xf! ibid. 28:22, 

"iiaipn— itpn Ex. 28:8, ^inns— nriB Ps. ii9:130, liiais— xia 

Am. 6:6, "iirTari— the later Hebrew W^n = the disfigured nSTl . 
Thus we obtain the parallels *"15T, *Xrt, *yd'n , *nnB, *"Q123 , 
*W'an and IST , 10)1 , man , TTB , nitp , rtan , the latter repre- 
senting the TaS"^ column of the text. Such parallels as t\?T\ and 
Ciibij, Aramaic Obn and Hebr. Qibtj, Hebr. "ItlD and ]iila, bs 
and I? ^ ; J etc., become now intelligible. — 7. The difference 
between the Hebrew and Aramaic methods is once more brought 
out in the absolute state of the feminine noun (there being no 
room for difference in the other forms). It is difficult to tell in 
Hebrew which original vowel the -7- in a form like tlplS repre- 
sents. But MIH points to the — in iTTin standing for i. 
Hence Sib would form *rmb , which form we should have 

T •• T T : 

indeed inferred from ^tdb . But XD'Drl forms tW^'^ , cf. nSSlb 

• t: -: t:. t:*: 

Lev. 20:16 (with the first syllable loosely closed, as we learn from 
the analogy of feminines from bbp nouns, cf. below; occasion- 
ally it will have been firmly closed, cf. t^TT^ with *(l"'I"in as the 
next possible form; cf. indeed t]ln3b Ezek. 16:30, si vera lectio). 
n«aS Jer. 2:25 by the side of ll^iXB'l Deut. 8:15 points to *»5JS , 
i. e., the Aramaically inflected *»/a2. [Cf. IJffl , nyip , 'nym 
Judg. 20:16, lyiD.] In the actual language we find H13!£ Isa. 
41:17. Hence btip and btip nouns are from the very begin- 
ning parallel formations. Thus we find by the side of "linyi cstr. 
■,il351 — H?"! (it will be seen now that our suggestion above as to 
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the guttural preserving a preceding a is strikingly confirmed), 
alongside of "ji^a? — *3Sy (inferred from the pi. D'^a^) and 
2r? Prov. 10:22. Hence also the parallels ^5T and 157, "inc 
and Ifip , nfiB and nriB , laiD and "at ; hence ^|p"T^ and p"|2 
and "all s. c. qatl nouns inflected like qitl nouns." The 
"infinitive nouns" TntJ^ opp. HSt?® , H^JS'l, nXT, etc., pre- 
suppose *3ni< , *i<3T5 , *3i<'n , *6^"l'] which ultimately go back to 
atli^ , etc., from which they can descend only along Aramaic 
lines. By the side of ■,i2«'n cstr. ■jiasil'j!— H^^'^ Job 41:14 is a 
Hebrew form, TSlX^ Jer. 31:12 its Aramaic deflection. — 8. It 

T -; I- 

has been observed and recognized both by Lagarde {loc. cit. 142, 
20 sqq.) and Barth {loc. cit. 105 sgg.) that btSp nouns are the 
proper (so correctly Barth) infinitives of btip verbs. Both fail 
to see that VBH , e. g., goes back through *YSri , *YSn to *y3ri . 
I for one could never understand how an infinitive (t. e., an 
abstract noun) could be derived formally from the perfect tense 
{i. e., the participial form of the verb, the mode of actuality). 
To my mind infinitive nouns went most naturally with the imper- 
fect tense as the mode of potentiality or abstraction. Nor could 
I become a convert to the belief in migration (metathesis) of 
vowels. Nouns of the type yStt have no /ormafeVe origin ; they 
are created within the inflection of ystl nouns (twin-brothers of 
VSri nouns), not according to the Hebrew method to be sure, but 
along the lines of the Aramaic system, the existence of which in 
Hebrew is not merely represented by the second column in the 
text, but also traceable within the first, as it has been shown, I 
think conclusively, in the foregoing notes. — 9. I am inclined to 
consider blti]^ and ?it2p — jLai and jUii — nouns as parents of 
blip and btJp . The s. c. infinitive absolute b'yop is brought 
together by Barth {loc. cit. 51 sqq.) with the perf. of btip verbs; 
its formation from other than 5Dp verbs is explained as due to 
analogy. It seems to me that the reverse is just as likely, btop 
and bhtip infinitives properly belong to those verbs the second 
vowel in the imperfect tense-stem of which is A (orig. a?). The 
deflection of bitJp and bltJp to bcp and btip may have first 
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taken place in Cbbp, H^^pj "P^?P' ^'^P'^ forms where the 
formative element seemed to make the long vowel superfluous 
(c/. Earth's principle of compensation, p. xiii s^.). n^tip = 
qa(or qi)t&lat (the accent remains, of course, where it originally 
was, qa(or qi)tal&t, with a slight accent on the ultima) is con- 
sequently older than nbpp = qd(or qi)tal&t, and we thus learn 
to appreciate the Hebrew method of inflection as older than the 
Aramaic system, though we admit that the latter plays a very 
important part in the present Hebrew system. A conglomeration 
of forms like -lilD?, JTlffl?, 112?, Itpy— -jilte? [=Ti+"l^?]> 
D''D"li23? , D^lioy , triwy becomes now perfectly intelligible. The 
genealogy of a VSH form may be traced as follows: yB)l = ysri 

= ysri = yisn - ii yisn = ysn = ysn = ysn .— lo. it seems to me 

that qital and qutal were both parallels of qatal differen- 
tiated for qatil and qatul verbs. Qutal was deflected to 
qutal and subsequently along the lines of the Aramaic method 
to qutl. Hence i^HC! Ps. 89:45 (abs. intJ, cf. nri3, or IHtl, 
cf. "121 ? The answer is immaterial for our purposes and from 
our point of view. The — under the t2 does not help one way or 
the other. Note by the way that the proper vocalization of 
ri1inti["l'7D] is niinti and that it should be transcribed accord- 
ingly) and "Iflb , n"int2 ; hence also such combinations as "ii3 and 
"lis, i. e., the verb existed both as "1S3 and "ibS , just as nj^lQp by 
the side of K53t3 points to X13t3 . [It is hardly necessary for me to 
say that it is not my opinion that all qitl nouns go back to 
qital and not say qitil, or all qutl forms to qutal and not 
e. g. qutul; cf. indeed our remarks further on; in any case it 
has been shown that Hebrew nouns of the type btij? go back to 

fuller (dissyllabic) formations, and that they do so only within 
the Aramaic system.] 

The TCS'^I column, it will be seen now, represents the Aramaic 
inflection not mainly and exclusively in the lack of a distinct 
absol. state form, but throughout, in all its essential features 
which, as was demonstrated above, are rooted in the laws of 
Early Aramaic accentuation. Moreover, the 12S5 column itself 
contains encroachments on the part of the Aramaic method. 
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The inflection of bbp nouns is another instance of the preva- 
lence of the Aramaic method in Hebrew, and proceeds along the 
same lines as the i^y^ inflection. 

abs. bbp 
estr. bbp 

DibpID or Dibtl]!) 

Notes. — 1. bbp is the ordinary form of the s. c. "infinitive 
construct."— 2. ''btip, cf. ''aTl Ps. 38:21, hence with the first 
syllable loosely closed; but cf. the occasional form ''23tl Gen. 
19:21.-3. i^bttj;, cf. !F{BpH Ex. 23:16; !r{btlj5 , cf. ^BT\i 1 Sam. 
25:29.-4. DD^piP, cf. Dinay Josh. 4:23; tSDbXi])', cf. DiTO 
ibid. 22:16. — 5. ^BDi^ and "'SSn are "segolate" forms; the next 
step is DDp^?^ Isa. 30:12, DSa'np^ Deut. 20:3, i.e., with the 
JiLJiio ; in uDi^ Isa. 32:10 the development into a "segolate" is 
completed.— 6. The feminine of bb|^ is nbtJ|? , cf. tl'2'\pb Ex. 
36:2. — 7. The Hebrew inflection seems to be entirely wanting, 
unless we interpret ''Stip 2 Chron. 10:10 in the light of TVSTlVt, 
fern, of Q*1S ; the fem. Hb^B would be the Hebrew counterpart of 
the Aramaic »ll"lp , if the — in TCs'lii could with certainty be 
said to stand for u. — 8. bbp, i. e., qutul, may be a deflection 
of qutul II qatul = the infinitive of imperff. in u (tj ?) ; cf. Barth, 
loc. cit., 126 sqq. 

Another example of the Aramaic method in Hebrew is offered 
by those nouns of the btip class which go back to btip forms. 
After Lagarde's lucid treatment of the subject {loc. cit. 11 sqq.), 
we may take the fact for granted, and content ourselves with 
showing how it is only through our discovery of the Aramaic 
vein in the inflection of the Hebrew noun that the process becomes 
intelligible. Lagarde argues thus: "l"iil has for its construct state 

"113, t^n; Jj,— tjT, qp\3 J. .y?— S^inS), etc.; hence ^b-Q was 

originally the cstr. st. of *?j5!a = viJUU and subsequently came to 
be used also in the absol. state. So far everything is clear and 
true. But I ask myself — and so will many a reader of Lagarde's 
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book have asked himself — how is it that, while we find ptlS cstr. 
tjriS with suff. "SnS Job 31:22, we never find *''5!553 (for "3^2) ? 
My answer is: ''SbS is a form of the Aramaically inflected *^')2, 
Just as ■'isb is the resultant of the Aramaic inflection of 3^3 ; 
''i)))12 itself presupposes *''5^53 just as iSJT is later than myp, 
"'SSn later than ''SI"! ; the loss of the second stem vowel was 

• : T . t: IT -^ 

necessary in 573 p"3 (as soon as the *^3b53 form was avoided) ; the 
firm closing of the first syllable became fixed; to facilitate the 
pronunciation, ^3^53 forms were spoken as *S3b53 (with the 
]"■>"- "'-" , cf. ^r9\ by the side of "I^D), of which ^'C was a direct 
descendant. The transition may be witnessed on Hebrew ground. 

niTCn], ifiSl^ ^y§T, cstr. ■^riSI."' [so necessarily with 3] 
||*D^ln31\ *iln3-!\ *ri3T, *n3T', *''31\ ?;T. similarly, 
D3"lSn Lev. 26:15 is an Aramaic form. I tell my students who 
are acquainted with the fact that we possess in the present 
Hebrew incompletely developed triliteral forms with no attempt 
at increasing the volume of the root element by doubling, and 
who would quote to me iQ)2T\ Num. 17:28, f|7ar Gen. 11:6, nbn3 
ibid. 7, r^T Job 18:7, mOSI Ezek. 41:7 as instances, that DSngn 

: I" Tim ' V : : - 

is just such a form. I ask one to come to the blackboard and 
inflect "^Sn first in the usual manner. He will write 

• • T 

abs. "lan 
cstr. "iSn 

^"iSri cf. D^nn Gen. 11:6. 

I will ask him furthermore to inflect "ISH as a biliteral, after the 
analogy of "pi . 

ab8. "iSn 

cstr. Isn cf. apy Gen. 25:26 
w ISri of. '0 Gen. 24:2 

^"isn cf. HBfi3 
DS^Sn or D5^Sn = B5-^Sn cf. D3na^ = D3-ia^. 
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Lastly he will be instructed to deflect ISH after the analogy of 
122'^_ , allowing, however, the —r after the Jl (the parent-vowel of 
the — in "iBH) to remain throughout unchanged. If I am asked 
why, I will "say cf. '''inn Isa. 1:23, cstr. of Q"'"]!?, but ■'SpT cstr. 
of D^UpT {i. e., the guttural preserves an original a). 

cstr. "n^n 

*jisri or ^isn 
Binsin or nsnan. 

I go on to tell the class that ^'D.'H would be inflected in Aramaic 
regularly after the fashion of "IBH : "IIH , '•"13^ , Db'iaH and 
point out how from Db"inrt we could easily obtain "iStt , just as 
from DiSbS! we have tjba, hence from D5']Sri — *"'Sr'> ^^"^ *'^^* 
if they now said DlD'^Btl " came from" "iBIl , I had no objection. 
Cf. indeed the traditional "j"'? Cj^H BeraKoT 9.h — ] i . v >.as> = 
^LTri, 6,l>eaXp.ov 1 Cor. 15:52, and TOnp pH Ber. 96, CjDn Di" 
Ros hassana 4:2 for "pJl, yUH and rpH, the last two being 
forms from 1"? roots. Similarly I explain D5X3 Num. 31:37 with 
its fern. cstr. st. tC^)2 Ex. 12:4, ITM Prov. 17:25 and bSFl Lev. 
20: 12 as Aramaic deflections from *C553 , *"l'a'a , *b3Fl . 

The following observations will, I think, more fully substan- 
tiate our assumption in Hebrew of the Aramaic inflection of "13)1 
nouns. The la"!! and DiU — natal and qatal — nouns show a 
complete analogy with reference to one another in their inflection 
in Hebrew. Cf. 

abs. 13'^ obi? 

T T T 

cstr. na^ nbiy 



C'ln'^, ■'"13^ ^^??''i?' '''?)''i? 
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But the "l^n and tasa — qatil and qatil — nouns as a rule do 
not: 

abs. n^r; tiBiuJ 

cstr. "inn tiSi'iii 

: • : I 

D^i^n, "nan D-'tisiD, "tss'ta' 



(D5)''nnn (DS)"t2S)b 

The lack of analogy is felt in ""lah, ^inH, D^'jnri, "^an 
contrasted with ■'tSSa, ^pStD, D'^tiS'd, "'ttS'lD; in tT^in com- 
pared with ntJStD . The tiSUJ column is thoroughly Aramaic 
{cf. above, p. 208)'. Occasional forms like Sl^aitD 2 Sam. 13:20, 
D^'^'ai'tO Lam. 1:16 are on a line with Tabi? , D''abi5, i. e., rem- 
nants of the Hebrew inflection (as over against the Aramaic, of. 

■rpby, "fir];), "lan, ^"lan, Q'"]nn, ■"nan correspond to ^nn'i, 

?]'l2'n , D"'"i2'^ , ■'1'2'iT ; 1. e., the "QH column is in its greater part 
Hebrew. Hence the dissonance. As iTi'jiTS , D''13?jiffi are 
Hebrew forms compared with HtiSlD , D''tiSnD , so are *''5D^ 
(inferred from "'Sb'J) forms Aramaic compared with *''\'2t\ . 
Aramaic "'HflS , "'SflS differ only in the quantity of the first 
vowel; so do Hebrew ''llnb, *''3Jri3 ( = *''Bri3 from which CjI^S). 
Coming back to our statement (above, p. 213), we may assert 
without fear of contradiction on the basis of the foregoing illus- 
trations that the Aramaic method of nominal inflection as 
described above (p. 198 sqq.) and as traced there (p. 202) to its 
origin in the laws of Early Aramaic accentuation, largely per- 
meates our Hebrew nominal inflection and goes side by side with 
another method which we may call the Hebrew proper. Hence, 
if we find that a problem as the one stated at the head of this 
paper and reiterated on p. 212 cannot be answered on Hebrew 
ground, but is fully solved in Aramaic, we are justified in seeing 
in this fact another instance of the prevalence of the Aramaic 
method of inflection in Hebrew. In truth, t\'^'l'$ and ^1^53 , tlTDisn 
and "ISO , ln"iS3" and ^TJ5 nouns must owe their origin to one and 
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the same principle; and since, I think, it has been shown con- 
clusively that the s. c. "segolate" nouns are not independent 
formations, but represent "deflections" (the term, I hope, will 
not be found inappropriate) from dissyllabic formations inflected 
according to the Aramaic method (which latter is based on a few 
simple accentual principles), so will the tTllSS^ etc. nouns, instead 
of being regarded as parallel formations with the "toneless and 
consonantal" ending T, have to be understood as Aramaic deflec- 
tions from nouns with the only original accented and vocalic 
termination: at. There is no trace in Hebrew (as there is none 
in Aramaic, p. 211) of a consonantal termination T. ni2? is a 
back formation from D5ri"iSy through Diri'lS? (with the ^I^^), 
just as ?jbS3 is formed backwards from 053^3 (above, p. 219 sq.); 
and just as DiSb'J goes back to the Aramaically inflected *t]btt , 
so does D5ri*12Sy go back to the Aramaically inflected *n"iSy . 
*tjb53 and HlSy are proper Hebrew "formations"; l^ba and 
n"l!£J represent Aramaic "deflections" on Hebrew ground. 

The only scholar of modern times who to my mind had an 
inkling of the real origin of the fl'llS? nouns in Hebrew was S. D. 
Luzzatto. His views on the subject I gather from a letter 
appended to the Vienna (1865) edition of the 1£X ni233;53 ( = the 
same author's Prolegomeni ad una grammatica ragionata 
della lingua Ehraica, Padova, 1836, p. 124 sg.). He starts 
with the assertion (iD^'pn '([Xth W^iriSl nilb"]!! liO';) that 
Hebrew and Aramaic at one time formed one language, and that 
of the two Aramaic preserved in its greater part the original form, 
while Hebrew underwent in course of time many changes. Hence 
it follows, he claims, that many phenomena in Hebrew can be 
explained adequately only from Aramaic. Among the various 
points which Luzzatto attempts to elucidate by the aid of Aramaic 
is found the following one touching our subject. He makes the 
observation that for the sake of euphony and vocalic richness 
(niy^Jnn "^IS'II Wa-'yiri nnnxb), the Aramaic types 133, Dbs, 
tifflp are transformed in Hebrew into 133 , Cbs and tiujp forms. 
He proceeds to explain as Aramaic forms some Hebrew anomalies 
and concludes by saying: niaTD nSpb SIKSI 1^''rrn 13-03 IKStl"] HTSl 
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^3 ntnb'i ',n33a ^ '^S'^nn^ ^'l?"bV ,rna^ nna >is^bnn t]3 

T " -: I" V V ; • • - ; • I t t»:» tt -:;• 

nanba riSKba n-i^TDa Tissb oa D^aysb si^?2S . 

This statement, crude as it is, contains many germs of the 
true state of affairs. Luzzatto errs in ascribing an earlier date to 
the Aramaic decay of vowels from the point of view of Hebrew, 
not to say Semitic. His distrust of the use of Arabic for com- 
parative purposes misleads him. He is also very mechanical 
about the "change" of ^13 into nnS, imT into TTpg' . He 
finds himself, however, on this point in good company. It was 
reserved for Lagarde {loc. cit. 73) to ridicule the idea of "qatl 
forms throwing their vowel forward behind the second radical" 
(c/. Stade's [Grammatik, 146] "Abart mit verrticktem Vocale"). 
The true interpretation has been given, I think, in the present 
paper; but the fact we find stated, somewhat awkwardly it may 
be granted, in the above remarks of the Italian scholar, and he 
shall receive his due credit for what he has seen. 

It may not be out of place, simply by way of recapitulation, 
to follow out in the order adopted above (p. 198), for the Aramaic 
system of nominal inflection, the traces of that method in Hebrew, 
showing each time the place which the ri^lSJ forms occupy within 
the whole system. 

BILITEKALS. 



I. 
II. 

III. 


a. -,3 

*r;3i 

T : 


cstr. —ja , "iS 

cstr. *rea nsi 
t" 


b. 


D]5 cstr. nj5, -n]5 

rTa)5 cstr. naj3 nap 
Dsa)5, *^nap-^riap 


IV. 


*D5ri3a 


I. c. ab cstr. 

11. ^aS 


-^)., 


D^nap-Dsriap 
-ab 

1" 






niBS cstr. 

T • 


fllBK 


rnrs 






III. nsab , *^niB«- 








IV. Dsnm- 


-DiFlTEK 



^24 



Hebbaioa 



Notes. — 1. ""jSl: 05321 = "0]^: HMjp^. "Sb presupposes DDlb 
«/. U^m Isa. 50:11.-2. *n5a, *(Qi)ri5Sl we infer from ^33 c/. 
n^a]:, (n5)nai3ll''ai5, nba, (D5)r\^53 rab (examples may be 
found in any one of our current grammars). — 3. *''roi2l, ''t\'Op , 
^niSK (""tipS^) are inferred from -riSl, •'Fiap , ''MH. Between 
■"Wjp and Tl^Jp the form *''n53p had its place, just as from 
"T^ii^i,, ^n-is^ (c/. DSipSjt) led the way to ^Mi^.— 4. DDm is 
earlier than ''ra, Q?Fl53p than ''ritJp , QSrnSH than ^FlTflX. 
*D5lri32l would be a good Hebrew form. — 5. Interesting is the 
traditional reading TO'p (cstr. of ny^ = i(^Ul,), iPyTT . tVffl , 
inyip (Delitzsch in Baer's Ezechiel, p. viii) are impossible; T^'d , 
ilnyra certainly possible, but ln?Tp , in?Tp would be in keeping 



with tradition. 
First Class: 

I- M3y 

IT. 
III. 0393? 



TEILITEEALS. 



^3;y 



^£33? 



-3J? 



n9 3y n333> cstr. n33y ns3ycstr.ns3y 



IV. 



*-n33y='TiS35 



or 



0535? 

*^ns3y 



= D5333> 



D5n33r=D5ns3y «• n5n333' = D5ns3y 



The preceding table will serve as an illustration also for 1^*1^ 
and bbp. 

Third Class: 

I- sriis, -anb (-ans) 
II. 



III. 



IV. 



D5iri3 



*-'raTb ^ 



• : I 

ranb nans cstr. nnns 

V V T : I - : 1 

A A 



•■ : : .1 V : v iv •.•:-:! 
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Note. — TOTQ forms are still found in Hebrew, cf. n32'0 
2 Kgs. 10:27 11 nnsa Gen. 35:14, nayiljl Deut. 25:16, PSF/D 
ibid. 16:17 || nTO Prov. 25:14. 

Fourth Class: 

I. Tna, -n-aa 
II. " "Tas 



tYins n^as cstr. nTaa n^sa 



III. DST^na 






D^nbrj 



Notes. — 1. It may be disputed whether TOJ.'Si is a direct 
descendant of "fHa , SlT'Sa , or else comes from "Jaa = *"13a or 

. : T . : - : t t 

*"ina . The same question may be asked concerning the feminine 
forms of the type tlSi? (First Class): they may be direct 
descendants of )I|l3y = 'ana p forms (c/. above, p. 216). Ti35||li35 
could form a double feminine : tl^bHP = O^Kls. and TTQS cf. {TlpS , 

T -: . ^ T T -: .^ T <T - 

nbsn II *"li3a , Van (according to Barth, cf. above, p. 217, 3) . As 

rnn? would be deflected to nia? , so TTos, to nnh? , cf nns3 

=\\\^. Hence Pinb'fl = *n2b'fl fem. of mblS , niDlD from which 
we have Mffl , as flltJp is actually found by the side of H^ltSp 
Deut. 33: 10. I have a right to draw fl'iCa'; to TSla;; , t\^T to biS;; , 
and it depends entirely on my general feeling how far I shall make 
use of it. Some Pibbp forms certainly are to be drawn to nb^ttp 
nouns, i. e., are feminines of b^ltip , b^ltip , the infinitive of y a q t ul , 
yuqtul (yaqtul? yuqtul?); but others may come from 
nbiDp, fem. of bitSp, the infinitive of yaqtal (yaqtal?). 
inbbp gave birth to bbp . Hence bbp forms in Hebrew are 
derivable from bitip and b^ltip . — 2. In the same manner btpp 
may go back to b''t3p, the infinitive of yaqtil (yaqtil). But 
ai<T = vLj(i, 18<3 = ^, etc., compared with tS^XD (certainly later 
than *nKiD in H^icb), milZ for nXSH , point to *3i^T, *-IK3 
(hence in the inflection D''3HT , "'^NlT), i. e., are properly qitl 
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nouns (c/. ^tbiA'^ and 'qfibKiT = TjribTs , cf. also na«b |1 nb»a), 

which may then be deflections from qital types. "IliGl, i. e., 

*n«2l, by the side of 1X3, TEH"! [cf. n^ipXI] by the side of m". 

= iju\k point to "lIHSl and TlilSI as their common parent forms of 

which bi'ar, bu'ar and ri'as were variants. — 3. The preced- 
ing observations hold good with the Second Class : the traditional 

tlp'niS (Levy, Talmudwbch., IV., 172) is an instance. 

PLUKILITEKALS. 

•"Tphp'g and nrip5"^p , f\p)_^'a by the side of lnip''r53 will 
serve as illustrations. A special table is hardly necessary. 

roots with a semivowel as third radical. 
First Class: 



I. 
II. 



? 






III. ? 



IV. 



trrc'n cstr. n'lt:'^ 



loosely 
closed 



firm] 
close 



firmly 
closed 



A'" 



"Wiai (dimuwti) 
'i ' 



Notes. — 1. It is not easy in each case to trace back the 
"segolates" of ""Yb roots to their exact dissyllabic prototypes. 

Still 'iyMjS'— TfiCS and gL«A^= kisawu" cannot be dissociated. 

A good many of the qatl, qitl, qutl nouns here also will 
represent deflections from qatal, qital, qutal types (infini- 
tives). Nor have we a right to dissociate iTlW = *tl135 II STlJ? 
and MIS? ='a(i)ndwat fem. of *i3? (the references are Ps. 22: 
25; ioTs and Prov. 18:12). DSMp'n (with the first syllable 
loosely closed) we infer from ^fllS? Ps. 18:36 (though the latter 
could be drawn to fTlD? ; the parallel ^flb? 2 Sam. 22:36 needs 
no correction [against Stade-Siegfried] : it comes from *lni5y = 
'anawat, cf. T\im, ?;lnim, Aram. nnK, Heb. nS]:). The 
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next step would be Ditll'JI with the first syllable firmly closed, 
necessary in ^ni?^'^ ; from DSW;^ we obtain ^521 , tm_ II ^lOT ; 
cf. indeed fllin, nilH and for qatl nouns HliW, nibuJ, ''iblD. 

•' - ::■ T ::■ •' T-: I- ' T : - ' . : - 

— 2. ■'Pil^a'^I gives rise to v.^aiej c/. |IIjI, t". e., a form with the 
jil^aiie ; from ^.zie; we obtain through .oaaio? ^'J'n c/. ^iDffl , 1H^ , 
iinn, just as from *n5'1»n (c/. 'ilil;Fl)-D5'1Xn we obtain IX'n 
(; the form DiS^SbS Gen. 32:20 is to be explained accordingly; 
NSa would yield DiK^p , DiH^f 7J , DS^r^ and finally DiKS53 
which latter virtually leads to *i<^b). Still the long vowel will 
in course of time have drawn the accent upon itself; hence W'M'n, 
*Diia'^ , *113'^ . Similarly DS'llip {cf. Jj"]!^) is found by the side 
of Di''3'iZJ the parent form of "'lllj {cf. also Dtl'^IB to ''"iS), and 
■'niC , "'IS will go back to *D5''S12J , *DrP'n3 . So we have fl'^lffl 

and rr^niij. 

T : • 

Fourth Class: 

Hebrew SITD? Job 41 : 25 corresponds to Arab. Tji^ . The 
phonetic change will first have occurred in *D5lioy = Dp^py {cf. 
tnyi from ID?) cf ^16S. The keiiB forms niW i Sam. 
25:18 and In11t33 Isa. 3:16 are to be read TTfiiW and into . To 
*DS*liD5 = Di^TDy will have corresponded in the feminine *''n*li25 
= it|!|tD? from which *ir!VS'$ II TSVOS . Hence to TTrpi will have 
corresponded *f\''p3 . In the plural, however, only one form was 
possible: tliltey , tlispi . Hence, by false analogy, plurals of this 
type were subsequently formed of f eminines in tVi' and in''" , no 
matter whether the u or i vowel was original or else due to prin- 
ciples of euphony: lni»12 pi. of *n''n3S = the deflected tTll'l. 
M^IS is a later back formation. So is TPdz a back formation 
from n1*ia plural of *ln''Sa = the deflected IT'Sia cf tT'ti^. In 

. I ^ . t: I •' T : I 

ln''Sl'153 and all of its type it is difficult to tell whether the vowel 
is organic. mi'iH stands for Ini^ptt as U^'^ for D^p ; its sing, 
was n^Stl = niilj inferred from Mishnic "'313in, the Syriac ]zail 
notwithstanding {cf W1"] and jli^jJ ; unless we take in^bs 
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forms as denominatives from participles = ro+ba, 53 represent- 
ing that part of the form to which suffixes are appended, cf. ''ba = 
"•-fVa ; but even then there is no reason why *ro3ri should not 
have been in use by the side of Pl^Sn ; at any rate the latter form 
was not recognized by the Masora). 

Mia'n GEN. 1:26. 

The forms of the type ni!a''| Gen. 1 : 26 are of interest to the 
biblical critic. As is well known, Wellhausen {Prolegomena, ed. 8, 
407) quotes the occurrence of ri!ll3''| in Gen. 1 : 26 as an additional 
argument against the pre-exilic origin of the Sacerdotal Code. 
Lagarde {loc. cit. 147 sgg.), after giving the literature on the 
subject, points out that the author may have meant lnl!p'n , a good 
Hebrew word, and that, if we speak of Aramaic influence, we can 
only lay it at the door of the later punctuator. To this we would 
say that there is no reason why we should reject the punctuation 
in this particular instance, especially after the flattering opinion 
given by the same scholar {ibid 132, 5-7) ; though we admit that 
no argument as to the date of a biblical writing can be based with 
certainty on the mere punctuation of a word. Thus we cannot 
say with Wellhausen that mUST is an Aramaic loan-word, for the 
reason that the argument must be taken from the vocalization — 
ri153'n ; on the other hand, it seems we must admit that fl^'J'n is 
a later misreading, due to Aramaic influence. But suppose we 
found a M'a'n form spelled defectively — TOSl , would not this 
fact help Wellhausen ? Unfortunately niB Ex. 8:19 is not cer- 
tain consonantally. Suppose again we found it in the absol. state ? 
Shall we read fl'^IS , a form analogous to M'Q'n , wherever it 
occurs in the absol.' state, *ln''"lSi ? in'^am Num. 21:29, n''3m ? 

So it seems after all that, if ri153'n be Aramaic, the Aramaism will 
not be, as Lagarde expresses himself, of a later date. Still Well- 
hausen is not helped. For, as this paper I think has brought out 
conclusively, tTi^S^ , rip5"'M are as much Aramaic as tll'D'H and 
Pl''*i3 . The use of fl^iSy in the absol. state would preclude the 
reading *ri"i2y , and jmniS , mnS , T^Z, would show the prevalence 
of the Aramaic method of inflection in Hebrew already at the 
time when the consonantal text was fixed; the word ITC ( = nD'>2J) 
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on the Mesa' Stone, line 2, would prove it for the eighth century 
before our era. The linguistic argument is everywhere a two- 
edged sword. The merits of the Wellhausenian theory lie else- 
where: its best argument — the reconstructed history of Israel 
(c/.Kittel, I., 90). 

Note. — The sporadic occurrence of the T ending in Arabic 

(oJj, ols>-I, cUsi) and its frequent use in Ethiopic (Dillmann, 

219 sqq.) will have to be explained as due to the same processes 
which have been observed in Aramaic, i. e., the method of Early 
Aramaic accentuation is Semitic. I leave it, however, to more 
competent scholars to decide this question. — I wish also to add 
that I have been able to use Dalman's excellent Grammar of 
Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, while revising this paper. Pro- 
fessor Koenig's Lehrgebdude II., which reached me but lately^ 
has, it seems, not rendered another revision of this paper neces- 
sary. The reader is referred especially to page 426. If the 
view expressed in the present Notes be correct, as the writer 
believes it is. Professor Koenig's observations under the letter a 
must be said to be inadequate. The book will recommend itself 
to biblical scholars as a welcome store-house of material, also on 
account of the thorough-going exegetical work underlying it; on 
the subject, however, with which we have been dealing here (and 
also on the cognate question of the origin of the "segolates"), 
the views expressed by the learned Professor (whose kind criticism 
of our first literary work we gratefully remember), it must be 
regretted, are untenable and represent the latest summary of the 
traditional doctrines the inadequacies of which it has been the: 
aim of this paper to set forth. 

Hebrew Union College, 
April 8, 1896. 



